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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

FROM STRAVINSKY TO SIBELIUS 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

Once upon a time (it was, to be painfully exact, just twenty 
years ago) a Russian was, for a while, lord of the musical scene. 
That Russian was Peter Hytch Tchaikovsky, whose Pathetic 
Symphony was then breaking the hearts of concert audiences 
all over the world, and who seemed at that time so significant and 
consequential a figure that a magazine as cautious as the great 
Contemporary Review gave space to a series of studies upon his 
music by the most eminent of British critics. But styles in 
composers have their term; and poor Tchaikovsky has long since 
been put away on the topmost shelf. 

Yet great is the Slavic genius ! To-day, less than a generation 
later, we find another Russian at the top of the musical heap, 
with the tone-world at his feet; for the most fashionable, the most 
dispussed, the most radiantly distinguished of contemporary 
music-makers is Igor Stravinsky — King of the ultra-moderns, 
secure upon his throne; the unchallenged master of Les Jeunes, a 
remarkable and fascinating apparition in the current musical 
melee. Oceans of critical blood and ink have been spilt in 
the aesthetic battles that have raged about his music within the 
last few years. He is not only a Personage, dazzlingly triumph- 
ant and salient, a great figure in Paris and London; he is already 
a Legend. Only the other day his chief apostle, the able if not 
wholly persuasive Edwin Evans, hailed him as in fact "the Bach 
of to-day"; and a distinguished young British composer, Arthur 
Bliss, has recently enumerated the achievements of Stravinsky 
as follows: He has abolished "the symphonic poem a la Strauss", 
the "pseudo-intellectuality of the Brahms camp-followers, 
with their classical sonatas and concertos, variations, etc., and 
the Wagnerian opera" — not a bad record for so young a man as 
Stravinsky; for he is still under forty. 
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The recent production in London of his amazing and unprece- 
dented Sacre du Printemps, in concert form, and its current per- 
formances in America, have given the final fillip to Stravinsky's 
enormous and rapidly increasing vogue. We have called this 
score unprecedented. It had no precursor in the work of other 
men; and, astonishingly enough, it had no foreshadowing in the 
earlier music of Stravinsky himself. There is almost nothing in 
Stravinsky's familiar L'Oiseau de Feu (1909—10), composed only 
three years before Le Sacre du Printemps, that gives warning of 
the coming Stravinsky, the Stravinsky of Petrouchka (1910-11), 
of the Sacre (1912—13), of the Symphony for Wind Instruments 
in memory of Debussy — the arch-rebel of our musical day, the 
ironic tragic comedian whose later works make Richard Strauss 
seem like a primly decorous pillar of the tonal Church, and 
Debussy and Ravel and Scriabine mere charming innocents, 
blowers of pretty harmonic bubbles. It is not possible to say of 
the Stravinsky of L'Oiseau de Feu, as one may say of the earlier 
works of most significant creative artists, that here we catch 
glimpses of an ultimate maturity, — that we can trace, here and 
there, the adventurous route by which the path-breaker advances 
to his kingdom. The unmitigated radicalism of Le Sacre du 
Printemps, the complete re-integration of the tonal organism 
which it exemplifies, — afflicting the unsympathetic as mere aural 
terrorism, — will impress students of the next generation as one 
of the most precipitate and amazing evolutions in musical his- 
tory. His "feverish ardor", as Monsieur Vuillermoz recently 
called it in Le Temps, is not, as he shrewdly notes, "to be com- 
pared with the idle preoccupations of some of the young arbiters 
of musical eloquence, who would guide musical fashion into the 
domain of arbitrary and laborious dissonance. Stravinsky 
honestly and logically follows his own destiny. He abandons 
a harmonic or instrumental formula as soon as it ceases to stir 
him, and he goes further and further afield, like the giant Auferus 
in dTndy's opera, in his search for 'the most powerful' whom 
he would serve. 

"His programme is rapid because he is energetic and coura- 
geous. So soon as he has surmounted one mountain, he sets out 
for the next, and attains it by hard work. He never looks behind 
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him. On he goes, indefatigable and resolute. . . . But so 
rapid a progress mystifies and repels even a sympathetic public." 

It does indeed. That abrupt transition from the Oiseau de Feu 
of 1909—10, with its echoes of Parsifal and Pelleas, of Moussorg- 
sky and Rimsky, and what Mr. Montague-Nathan wistfully 
referred to as "its moments of genuine melodic charm" — -the 
plunge from that delightful but quite unadventurous scare into 
the unrepentent iconoclasm of Le Sacre du Printemps of 1912—13 
and Le Rossignol of 1909—14, with only the relatively unventure- 
some Petrouchka (1910—11) as a springboard — this was a phenom- 
enon that the art of music had not witnessed before. Let it be 
recalled that it took even Richard Wagner — who was a very 
pretty fellow in his day — fourteen years to get from the near- 
Meyerbeer of Rienzi to the godlike mead and honeydew of Die 
Walkiire. 

In Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps, we perceive music vio- 
lently emerging, naked and unashamed, from even the lightest 
restraints or dissimulations of convention or precedent. It 
exhibits itself (so we are authoritatively informed by Stravinsky's 
critical sponsors) "free from the melodic theme-line, the restric- 
tions of modal melody and harmony, the diatonic or tonic-central 
chromaticism, or the mathematically constructed scales and 
chord-systems which govern the works of the Classic, the Roman- 
tic, and the Impressionist composers respectively". It is also 
"free from the detailed arithmetical implications of musical 
'time' "; and it disdains to rely upon the "profundity" of the 
German classics, "the emotional and poetic preoccupations of 
Romanticism," or "the subjective and suggestive implications 
of Impressionism". This is indeed far from the decorative and 
fulgent ways of the Fire-Bird, which, despite her exotic and fan- 
tastical habit, yet flies contentedly within the caged enclosure of 

musical tradition. 

* * * 

All music-lovers are familiar with the forbidding Sibelius of 
critical tradition. The cliches that it has precipitated are care- 
fully preserved in camphor, and are piously exhibited whenever 
Sibelius produces one of his more consequential works (we are 
considering, now, Sibelius the symphonist. The "popular" 
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Sibelius, composer of Finlandia and of the Valse Triste, may 
for the present be disregarded). 

It was the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius that, a few years before 
the War, established this legend of the "harsh", the "bleak", the 
"rugged" Sibelius; and undoubtedly there is, in these popular 
and convenient cliches, — -as in all critical cliches that express 
an aesthetic legend, — a considerable measure of truth. No one 
in his senses would hold out for the view that the later and 
greater works of Sibelius are conspicuous for sweetness and light. 
They are pervadingly sombre, drastic, infinitely remote from 
sensuous pleasings. They are steeped in the harshness and 
sternness of the North, full of the sense of "bleak forests and 
desolate moorlands . . . pallid sunshine and grim primaeval 
forests . . . the ruggedness and starkness of things that per- 
sist in the Finnish winter." 

But all aesthetic legends that are too eagerly and uncritically 
accepted distort and misrepresent their subject. To tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth, is often to tell something not re- 
mote from falsehood; and the convenient legend of the "bleak" 
and "bare" Sibelius does precisely that. 

The emotion of Sibelius is the emotion of those grave and 
meditative and deeply sensitive spirits who cannot easily yield 
themselves to all that their imaginations reveal to them of the 
poignancy of existence. Pater, contemplating the Venus of 
Botticelli, remarked that "men go forth to their labor until the 
evening, but she is awake before them, and you might think that 
the sorrow in her face was at the thought of the whole long day 
of love to come." The legend of Sibelius's " coldness" and " sever- 
ity" and "greyness" takes too little account of the evident 
intensity of emotion that is imprisoned within this seemingly 
reserved and dour tone-poetry. This music is full of feeling, 
full of a poetry that has been provoked by moods and intuitions 
darkly and sombrely passionate; — the emotions of a poet who 
feels the mystery and terror and inexplicable cruelty of existence 
too piercingly to sing of it with uncontracted throat. The greater 
music of Sibelius, for all its surface austerity and acridness, is at 
bottom the utterance of a tragic poet who returns again and again 
to the realization that human life is at best but "a dream that 
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lingers a moment ... a breath, a flame in the doorway, a 
feather in the wind." He remembers the sorrowing echoes of 
beauty and delight, the shadow of the darkening Wings; and he 
is moved by these things, not to the pitifully abandoned lamenta- 
tion of Tchaikovsky, the twilight brooding of Schumann, the rich 
gravity of Brahms, but to a constrained and sombre melancholy 
that turns inward upon itself, that is unable fully to release itself 
in what Rossetti called "the legitimate exercise of anguish". It 
may ultimately be said of him, as Arnold said of the poet Gray, 
that "he never spoke out". 

Yet there are pages in the newest of his symphonies that ex- 
hibit an unaccustomed spontaneity and expansiveness, a large 
simplicity and directness. Some liberating and clarifying air 
seems to have touched its surfaces in part — the northwest blow- 
ing off the sea, or the memory of a horn-call among the uplands. 
Especially in the last movement does this change declare itself. 
This is the crown of the work, and is in many ways the most 
nobly imagined and nobly eloquent page that Sibelius has given 
us. Here there is little that even the heedless could fairly call 
drastic, or harsh, or bleak: here is a forthright directness of 
passionate speech, breadth and fervor and amplitude of line, 
largeness and freedom of movement. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



